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BENEFIT CONCERTS. 


THOSE readers of the daily papers who peruse the adver- 
tising columns can hardly fail, at this period of the year, 
to be struck by the large number of announcements of 
concerts to be met with in the first page of our leading 
journals. It is nothing uncommon for two or even three 
columns to be entirely occupied with advertisements of 
musical performances. And, though most of the leading 
societies are at present in the middle of their season, it is 
not these which mostly occupy the space we refer to, It 
is the fashion with a large number of the profession to 
meet, at least once a year, their pupils and friends at 
what are known as “ benefit concerts ;” and it is with the 
announcement of these that the papers abound—no less 
than fifteen or twenty being sometimes advertised at the 
same time. 

These benefit concerts are very various in character, 
and in their influence on musical art. Perhaps the 
lowest class is the ballad concert. In saying this, let us 
not be misunderstood as condemning, or even under- 
valuing ballads. Some of the most pleasing, though not 
the greatest, music in existence is to be found among our 
ballads ; and when the best works of this kind are well 
sung, they will give pleasure to multitudes who could no 
more appreciate a quartett or a symphony by Beethoven, 
than they could read a page of Sanscrit. Good music, 
of whatever description, cannot be otherwise than bene- 
ficial in its influence on its hearers ; and in speaking of 
ballad concerts as the lowest class of concerts, we are 
looking at them from an educational point of view. And 
it too frequently happens, moreover, that at such enter- 
tainments it is not the best but the worst of the class 
which are presented—not the genuine old songs of the 
English writers of the last and the early part of the pre- 
sent century, but the pitiable trash known as “royalty 
ballads ”—songs for the most part distinguished by maud- 
lin sentimentality in the words, and the baldest common- 

lace in the music; songs whose only recommendation 
is that they are “sung by Miss ——,” or Mr, ——, who, 
it is well known, sing them solely for the sake of what 
may be most appropriately termed “ filthy lucre.” There 
are, no doubt, exceptions tobe met with. Here and there 
ballads with the well-known mark upon them (which we 
once heard termed “the mark of the beast”) are found, 
which are really good as music, and worthy of per- 
formance ; but such are few and far between. 

Concert-givers of this class, the purveyors of this 
musical “food for babes,” of course take care not to fly 
over the heads of their audiences ; consequently, if any 
instrumental music is introduced, it will probably be a 
pianoforte solo in which some unfortunate popular melody 
is tormented all over the keys, till its own father would 
hardly recognise it: Should the violin be the instrument 
performed on, the piece selected will probably be the 
“Carnival of Venice,” or (more popular still!) Mr. 
Mackney’s famous “Farm-yard Imitations,” 

Happily, however, concerts of the class we have been 
describing are, we believe, in the minority ; though we 
know but too well that many such are given. Our subject 
has a much brighter side to it; and we should regard it 
as a great misfortune if the custom of giving annual con- 
certs were altogether to fallinto disuse. In the first place, 
they give simon to many thoroughly competent 
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artistes to ap before the public, who would otherwise 


never have the chance of being heard. All our great 


societies are naturally conservative in their tendencies, 
and unless an artiste has either a great reputation or (what 
is perhaps of even more importance) great influence, it is 
all but impossible to get a hearing at their concerts. 
More especially is this the case if he has the misfortune to 
be an Englishman, . An unknown “ Herr” or “ Signor” 
may be able to find an opening; a plain “ Mr.” hardly 
ever. Were it not our rule to avoid personal references, 
we could easily name native performers fully equal, if not 
superior, to many of the foreign artistes who are frequently 
before the public, but upon whom the doors of the great 
societies are closed like the gate of Paradise upon the 
Peri, and with almost less chance of their ever bein 
opened. But for their annual concert, the real merits 
such men would be altogether unknown ; their light would 
be hid under a bushel ; but by this means they can obtain, 
at all events among musicians, the recognition to which 
their talents justly entitle them. 

Another and a great advantage of such concerts as 
these is, that the true artiste is generally not content merely 
with exhibiting himself; he for the most part does some- 
thing also for the advancement of ‘art. At concerts of 
this class it is no uncommon thing for works to be brought 
forward which are never to be heard elsewhere. More 
especially has this been the case of late years. Not 
merely have old and long-forgotten compositions been 
unearthed, but the works of many modern composers have 
been brought to a hearing. Indeed we may say that it is 
almost entirely through the private enterprise of individual 
concert-givers that the works of the modern German school 
have been produced in this country at all. We are speak- 
ing now chiefly of chamber-music ; for with regard to 
orchestral pieces the Crystal Palace concerts, with their 
universal comprehensiveness of programme, have of course 
stood in the foreground. But apart from these conc 
little or nothing has been done to keep the English public 
acquainted with the progress of modern German music 
excepting at benefit concerts. So also with native com- 
positions. Leaving out of account, as before, the Crystal 
Palace, we say that it is only at private concerts, as dis- 
tinguished from those organised by societies, that the 
works of Englishmen can be heard. A prophet, for the 
most part, has no honour in his own country. 

In a pecuniary point of view, we fear that the larger 
number of concerts, such as those of which we are speak- 
ing, can hardly be termed successful. It is a sad fact that 
the more refined and intellectual the performance and 
the music, the thinner probably will be the attendance, 
Nevertheless the concert-givers have their reward, if not 
in cash, in reputation, and in many cases in the increase 
of professional connection. We compare the average of 
such concerts nowadays with those which were given 
some years since, and we feel encouraged by the belief 
that their tendency is upward rather than downward. 
The oftener the higher class of music is presented to 
the public, the more it will be appreciated, and the 
general musical taste raised and benefited, 








SCHUMANN’S SYMPHONIES. 
BY EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 
(Concluded from page 66.) 
IV.—THE SYMPHONY IN E FLAT, OP. 97. 


THIS symphony, the last of the series, was composed in 
the year 18 0, between November the 2nd and December 
the 9th, and was performed for the first time at Diissel- 
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dorf on the 6th of February in the following year. It is 
gpelr known as -the “Rhenish” Symphony ;: and 

chumann himself stated that the first. idea of its compo- 
sition was suggested by the sight of the Cathedral of 
Cologne. During the progress of the work the composer 
was present at;the ceremony of the installation, as cardinal 
of the archbishop of that city, and to this circumstance is 
owing the fourth movement of the symphony, which in 
the original manuscript bore the inscription, “Im Cha- 
rakter der Begleitung einer feierlichen Ceremonie” (In 
the character of the accompaniment of a solemn cere- 
mony). Upon the publication of the work Schumann 
erased this inscription, saying, “One must not show his 
heart to people: a general impression of a work of art 
suits them better ; then they at least draw no wrong com- 
parisons.” As to the rest of the work he added, “I 
wished national characteristics to predominate, and I 
think I have succeeded.” Some of these “national 
characteristics ” will come under notice in the course of 
our analysis. 

The symphony in E flat differs in several important 
respects from all its predecessors. In the first place, it is 
the only one of the four in which the first a//egro is not 
preceded by an introduction. Then, again, it has the 
peculiarity of being in five movements, instead of the 
customary four. In its general style it approaches more 
nearly to the first symphony, in B flat, than to those in 
D minor or C—that is, as regards clearness and intelli- 
gibility on a first hearing. : 

The work is scored for the ordinary full orchestra, with 
four horns (two “Ventilhérner” and two “Waldhérner”) ; 
valve-trumpets are used, instead of the ordinary instru- 
ments, and the trombones are reserved for the last two 
movements. a 

The first movement (“ Lebhaft,” E flat, 3-4) commences 
with a subject, given out by the full power of the band, 
which is remarkable for its syncopations and the rhythmi- 
cal effect, whereby the impression is produced on-the 
hearer that the piece is in 3-2 time, instead of 3-4 :— 
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The. colouring imparted to the music by the peculiar 
accents of the first four bars of the above quotation, is one 
of the chief features of this movement. After a full 

_ cadence in the key of B flat, we meet with the subject in 
the bass, At the fifth bar, however, it is suddenly inter- 





rupted by the appearance of a new figure in the upper 
part of the orchestra, of which much use is made in sub- 
sequent developments :— 


seieett¢ fe 





&, The treatment of these two themes brings us at length 
to a half-close in G minor, in which key jthe beautiful 
second subject is given out by the wind instruments :— 
































This charming phrase is then repeated by strings and 
wind together, now closing in B flat, after which the 
rhythm of the first subject is resumed, and a very bold, 
one might almost say “muscular” passage, if such a word 
can be applied to music, leads to the close of the first 
part. I should much like to quote the passage referred 
to,*but space forbids ; indeed, the whole of this move- 
ment is so full of interesting features that one hardly 
knows what to select and what to omit. Contrary to 
custom, the first part of this a//egro is not repeated. The 
“free fantasia” is remarkable for the almost entire 
absence of episodes. It is, with one or two very trifling 
exceptions, constructed solely on the materials met with 
in the exposition of the movemént. But so masterly is 
the skill with which this part of the music is written that, ’ 
although occupying thirty-four pages of the score, the 
interest never flags. In many of Schumann’s works the 
thematic developments are so laboured that the general 
effect is heavy. Not so here; the art with which the 
various subjects are alternated and contrasted sustains 
the interest throughout. The return to the first subject 
is particularly fine. Time after time it seems about to 
re-enter, and constantly some sudden change balks the 
hearer’s expectation. It seems as if the composer were 
amusing himself with tantalising the audience, till at last, 
after abruptly modulating from C minor to C flat major, 
and precisely when, though we have watched and waited 
for it so long, we are not expecting it, the subject, like a 
long pent-up stream that has at length burst through the 
dam, rushes in //f,, with an effect that is almost startling. 
There are few finer passages in Schumann’s works than 
this return. 

The rest of this movement need not detain us long. It 
is constructed in the usual form, and, according to its 





composer’s custom, finishes with a brilliant coda. 
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In the scherzo which forms the second movement of 
this symphony (“Sehr missig,” C-major, 3-4), we meet 
with the “national characteristics” which the composer 
referred to in speaking of thie work. The opening subject 

is quite in the style of a “ Volkslied ;”— 














This is just one of those haunting melodies which ring 
in the ears long after hearing them, and the continuation is, 
if possible, even more pleasing than the opening. Just 
before the close of the phrase, occurs a modulation to the 
key of the subdominant, the effect of which is as beautiful 
as it is fresh. Then follows what might perhaps be 
called the ¢rzo of the scherzo, but that the whole move- 
ment is not divided in the usual manner into sections, 
In its form (or it would probably be more accurate to say 
in its want of regular form) it reminds us of such scherzos 
as those of Beethoven’s seventh quartett, and Mendelssohn’s 
octett and Scotch Symphony. The passage now referred 
to is a piquant staccato theme, treated in imitation, 'and 
beginning thus :— 












































The effect of this part of the music is yery bright, and 
at its close a fragment of the opening subject is heard on 
the violoncellos, accompanied with great art by the semi- 
quaver figure just now quoted. Hitherto in this symphony 
one has heard little or nothing exclusively “ Schumannish ” 
—nothing, I mean, which makes the hearer at once say, 
“ That’s Schumann! nobody else would have written so.” 
The whole of thie first movement, beautiful and original 
as it undoubtedly is, might possibly have been written by 

, Beethoven or Schubert, of both of whom it occasionally 
reminds us; and the scherzo thus far is not especially 
characteristic of its composer’s peculiarities. But now 
follows a passage which reveals its author at once—an 
episode immediately following the passage of imitation 
above referred to ==} 
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The singular effect of the sustained pedal c of the 
basses against the full cadence in A minor, will not escape 
the notice of the reader. At the close of the correspond 
ing passage which follows, the bass notes are changed to 
E and A, so that the ear is gratified by the long-expected 
full close. To this succeeds the first subject, given out in 
the key of A major, forte, by the full orchestra (except the 
drums), after which the music modulates abruptly back to 
c. Some vigorous chords leading to a full cadence in E 
minor bring us back again to the subject last quoted, a 
portion of which appears in a different dress, both the 
scoring and the harmony being altered, after which the 
first theme recurs once more, now in the original key. 
Some slight changes are made in the harmony, and the 
movement concludes with fragments of the original sub- 
ject Jzano, the music gradually dying away, and the 
strings finishing at last with a unison G, C, pianissimo and 
piszicato. 

This scherzo is probably, as a detached movement, the 
most popular in character of any to be found in Schu- 
mann’s symphonies. The first theme is so eat-catching, 
and it is so happily treated, and so continually introduced 
with fresh effect, that it is by no means surprising that 
(as happens not infrequently at the performance of the 
work) the movement should be encored with erithusiasm. 

The slow movement of this symphony (“ Nicht schnell,” 
A flat, &) is no less distinguished for grace and tenderness, 
than the scherzo for vigour and animation. It is built 
almost entirely on three simple themes, the first a five-bar 
phrase, in which the melody is allotted to. the clarinet, 
= of which room must be spared for the first two bars 
only = 
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After the cadence at the fifth bar, the second of the three 
themes referred to follows immediately. . It is, if possible, 
even more charming than its predecessor :— 














gl 


bar App. of the second, after which notes of the chord of 
A flat are passed about from one instrument to another, 
and all are silent. 

The fourth movement of this symphony is in reality a 
second slow movement (“Feierlich,” E flat minor, &, 
subsequently 3-2 ahd 4-2). It is this portion of the work 
which was intended to represent thé ceremonial in Cologne 
Cathedral, and it has an antique ecclesiastical character 
about it, which is in almost startling contrast with the 
music which has preceded it. The soleran pealing of the 
trombones, which (as Mozart has shown in his Zauderfite) 
can be so effectively used to impart a religious colouring, 
is now heard for the first time. The resources of counter- 
point are also freely employed, as appropriate to the sub- 
ject, and the effect of the whole, though less sensuously 
pleasing than the rest of the symphony, is very grand and 
impressive. Unfortunately it is so polyphonic as to be 
almost incapable of compression for the purposes of 











quotation ; 1 must content myself with giving the opening 
bars :— ° 
Viol. 
pi ee = 
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Basi, piss, 


The continuation’of this passage is in the same vein, | 4 


and remarkable for the extreme tastefulness of the orches- 
tration. Schumann is sometimes addicted to what may 
be called laying on his colours with a thick brush—his 
instrumentation is at times somewhat heavy ; but this 
movement throughout is treated with the utmost delicacy, 
the louder instruments (trumpets, trombones, and drums) 
being altogether excluded. The score, in fact, is a perfect 
picture, hardly less delightful to read than to hear. : 

After a fragment of each of the two last-quoted subjects 
has been heard together, the third of the themes which 
form the ground-work of this movement is introduced. 
It is in happy contrast, yet in perfect keeping, with what 
has preceded :— 






































Of the way in which these subjects are treated, 
separately and in combination, I can only repeat what | 
said about the slow movement of the symphony in c— 


that no notion of it can be given in words. ‘The final 
close is exquisite. The third subject is heard pianissimo 
on a pedal bass, in which, instead of a holding 4 flat, we 
have moving semiquavers, A flat, G, somewhat after the 
’ manner of the grand pedal point in the finale of “Beet- 

hoven’s symphony in A,though the effect is totally different; 
Then follow a few notes of the first theme; and lastly one 
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diss, 


The péisaicato triplets for violas and violins. remind us 
singularly of a similar figure of accompaniment in the 
adagio of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. The antique 
character of this commencement is sustained throughout, 
After a full close at the sixth bar, the opening subject is 
treated in imitation with a long crescendo up to the 
twenty-second bar, when the time suddenly changes to 
3-2, with the indication ‘‘ Die Halben wie vorher die 
Viertel” (The minims the same time as the crotchets ° 
before). The theme now appears in a different shape, 
the intervals being the same, but the time and accents 
quite different :— 


Hp mf 
G2rd= J 1. 


A counter-subject in quavers is also employed with 
great effect in accompanying this theme, which, after 
being treated at some length, resumes its original shape, 
with a change of time to 4-2. Some solemn chords for 
the wind instruments alone in B: major (treated as the 
enharmonic of C flat) are answered by the strings pianis- 
simo in the original key of E flat minor, and some long- 
sustained harmonies, the tone swelling and dying away 
again on each note, dose this highly original movement. 

After music of such earnestness, it must. be admitted 
that the finale (“ Lebhaft,” E flat major, G) is somewhat 
trivial. It was doubtless intended to be a relief after 
what had gone before it, Here the popular element 
comes to the front again ; and the whole piece is so full 
of. spirit and “go,” and so sparkling with melody, that 
trivial or not, it must be acknowledged that it is delightful 
to listen to. The opening subject is marked / and 
dolce—two indications usually considered contradictory, 
Schumann evidently intends that .power is not to be 


at lee” 
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obtained at the expense of beauty of tone :— 
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These eight bars, first given to the strings with a few of 
the softer wind instruments, are then repeated by the full 
orchestra, after which the subject is continued in a most 
lively strain, of which our space will only permit the 
quotation of the melody 
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In the passages of transition from the first to the second 
subject, the theme of the fourth movement is met with, 
now in the major, and (of course) in much quicker time 
than before. In the middle portion of this finale the 
quaver passage which forms a counterpoint to the subject 
in 3-2 time given above is also to be found. It is evident 
from this that there was a connection in the composer's 
mind between these two pieces. Perhaps he intended 
them to form,:so to speak, a “finale in two movements.” 

The second subject, which enters in the regular manner 
in the key of B flat, is as light and sparkling as if it, had 
been written by Haydn :— 


















fed dea sts: 
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Very curiously, instead of finishing in the same key, 
Schumann abruptly modulates into a flat, in which key a 
new melody is introduced, founded on a part of the first 
subject which has not yet been quoted :— 


~ Viol. Clar. Fi. 











~ De oom 
<S — Celli asst. pizs. 


Without coming anywhere to a full cadence, the con- 


. tinuation of this passage leads at once into the middle 


_ Quayer 
_.ttoned, 


part of the movement. The thematic developments here 
are chiefly founded on the second subject, and on the 
Agure from the fourth movement already ’men- 

ot much episodical matter is introduced, After 


_,the usual return of the first and second subjects, the 
Symphony concludes, according to Schumann’s custom, 


_-with a 


te 


ewhat elaborate coda, In this the theme. of 
fourth movement is once more heard, again in the 


" Rnajor, but now in long ‘notes—minims and semibreves— 





and with new accompaniments. A sfrefto of great anima- 
tion concludes the work in a most effective manner. 

In looking at Schumann’s four symphonies as a whole, 
the chief impression produced is one of great originality 
both of thought and treatment. To characterise them 
individually, one might say that the symphony in B flat 
shows more than any other the influence on the com- 
poser’s mind of his predecessors ; that the second, in D 
minor, reveals Schumann in one of his most original, but 
by no means one of his most genial moods ; in the sym- 
phony in C we see more of the inner soul of the writer 
than in any other ; while in the last of the series'we find 
him writing for the popular taste, without thereby either 
becoming common-place‘or losing his individuality. 








RICHARD WAGNER: HIS TENDENCIES AND 
THEORIES. 


BY EDWARD DANNREUTHER. 
(Continued from p. 69.) 
_‘‘Omnes artes, qua ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam commun 
vinculum et quasi cognatione quadam inter-se continuantur.” 

tenis Cicero, ‘‘Pro Archia Poeta,” Cap. I. 
WE have seen that such operatic composers as “fly at 
high game” did not and could not realise their aspirations. 
It has been shown that the cause of their failure is to be 
sought for in the intrinsic weakness and unnaturalness of 
the genre called opera ; and we have been led to assume 
with Wagner that the zdea/ so ardently striven after, a 
genuine musical drama, cannot be attained otherwise 
than by a radical change in the relative position of its_ 
two principal components, poetry and music. We have 
seen that music, when it aspires to the drama, must ally 
itself closely with poetry; and that, as the supreme art of 
expression, it must in such case carefully avoid over- 
stepping the boundaries of the task it is so exclusively 
fitted for, that of evolving flower and fruit from out of the 
seeds furnished by poetry. It is the object of the present 
notice to point out that, from its side also, dramatic 
poetry may hope to find its salvation in a close union with 
music, and moreover to show that it is the unmistakeable 
tendency of the entite development of European drama 
since the renaissance to effect such a consummation. 

In both the form and the subject-matter of-all post- 
renaissance plays, we can trace the influence of two 
entirely distinct and different factors ; first and foremost 
the medizeval romance, with its descendants the romantic 
legend and the modern novel ; secondly, and as it were 
per accidens, the Greek drama, or rather the formal 
essence thereof, as abstracted by Aristotle in his “ Poetics.” 
We may take as types, on the one hand Shakespeare, 
whose plays are for the most part dramatised stories and 
romances ; and on the other Racine, who in some serise 
approaches the Greek drama. 

Nothing strikes one more in medizval poems and 
romances than the chaotic superabundance of subject- 
matter. Whilst reading them one finds it hopeless -to 
trace the changes of time and place, or to keep account 
of the intricate maze resulting from the restless activity 
exhibited by all the dramatis persone. Yet we “have 
one and all felt the indescribable charm resulting ‘from 
such a display of exuberant fancy. “A medizeval’ poet 
could afford to let his fancy run riot, for he appeals’ solely 
and exclusively to. the imagination of his readers‘or 
hearers. Yet the desire for curtailment, or rather for 
concentration of this endless material, was sure to be felt 
sooner or later, and hence we have the phenomenon’ of 
the romance being condensed into a play. But however 
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more compact the subject-matter presented by the Eliza- 
bethan dramatist might be than the original romances or 
chronicles from which it is taken, there still remained one 
fact in connection with the Shakespearian drama which 
left the doors wide open for the introduction of an 
immense amount of acting matter—such as we meet with 
in Shakespeare’s historical plays, for instance—and this 
was the fact that in everything that concerns decora- 
tion, it appealed to the imagination only. A board, with 
an inscription that could be easily changed, and a curtain, 
occupied the place of our elaborate cou/zsses. 

When in the last century it was thought advisable to 
re-attempt the acting of Shakespeare’s plays, the public 
had become so inured to accurate and detailed decora- 
tions, that it appeared necessary to the most intelligent 
actors, Garrick for instance, to change Shakespeare’s 
works so as to suit “modern requirements.” Scenes 
which did not appear absolutely indispensable to the clear 
understanding of the plot were entirely omitted ; others, 
again, were condensed or joined together. Against such 
practices the strongest protests were launched by poets 
and /iterati— protests which were of course unanswerable 
from a literary point of view, but had no weight what- 
soever with the actors, who pointed to their stage experi- 
ence, and stood firm. Only two ways seemed open to 
escape the dilemma. Ludwig Tieck, the German poet, 
proposed the most obvious one, to restore Shakespeare’s 
stage with board and curtain bodily—and this was actually 
done at Berlin, but proved, like all radical restorations of 
bygone customs, an utter failure; the other was what has 
been in the main adopted on the present English and 
German stages; the whole inexhaustible machinery and 
the whole luxurious paraphernalia which form an integral 

part of a grand opéra, were brought into play to realise 
the sudden and frequent changes of scene. Here, then, 
we are treated to as much reality as is attainable on the 
stage, but it is a reality far less real than that which holds 
us captive when we read Shakespeare ; then our imagina- 
tion performs what is required of it to perfection and with 
ease, whilst the whole mass of operatic decoration only 
tends to stun and bewilder us, much as the medizval 
romances stun and bewilder their reader with super- 
abundance of matter. 

The Italians of the renacssance never dreamt of trying 
to make use of the people’s plays for artistic purposes. 
They took their stand on Aristotle, and, as their perform- 
ances were contrived for the sa/ous of princes, it was 
found convenient to observe his rules concerning the unity 
of place and time. The enthusiasm for the writers of 
antiquity in the highly cultivated circles of Italian 2//umz- 
nati, was far too engrossing to let any one dream of 
dramatising those popular romances, to escape from the 
spirit of which was the principal tendency of the whole 
artistic movement known as the renaissance, Even if it 
had appeared desirable to make some use of them, how 
could their matter have been condensed to admit of Aris- 
totle’s unities? It was thought far wiser to impart the 
ready-made condensations of myths and stories as they 
are preserved in Greek literature. 

So the Italians of the renaissance, and the Frenchmen 
of Louis XIV. after them, remained imitators of antiquity, 
in so far as they understood it, and their dramatic produc- 
tions retained the stamp of artificiality. Racine’s tragedies 
are the exact antipodes of Shakespearian plays. Racine’s 
art is rhetorical rather than dramatic ; he gives the speech 
upon the stage, and the action behind. The instinct of 
musicians soon prompted them to turn his rhetoric into 

musical phraseology, to translate his ¢#vades into the aria; 
. and it is not too much to say that the Louis XIV. tragedy 





“has reached its ultimate goal in Glack’s opera. 


Shakespeare, if he had witnessed the chaotic changes 
of scenery and decoration with which his plays are now 
performed, would undoubtedly have been induced to try 
further condensation of the acting matter, just as time 
and action of the medizval peoples’ play had been con- 
densed by himself and his predecessors, and he would 
probably have discovered what Schiller and Goethe found 
in the course of their dramatic experiments—that legend- 
ary and historical romance is, after all, unmanageable for 
the highest dramatic purposes. It is an interesting ques- 
tion whether Shakespeare would have done what the 
Greeks did—dramatise myths. Wagner answers it in 
the affirmative, and shows that the #fythos, in which the 
poetical perceptions of a whole race are so concentrated 
as to receive their most palpable and intelligible expres- 
sion, is the true material for the ideal drama we have in 
view. It will be necessary to return to -this point by- 
and-by. 

Every poet who watched the progress of the drama, 
with intent to test his powers in it, was compelled to 
take his choice of two alternatives: either to give up all 
direct communion with the stage, and to write dramatic 

ms for the book market and the library, as Goethe did 
in Faust, and as after him Byron, Browning, and Swin- 
burne, in all their dramatic pieces, or to try to make the 
best of that artificial and, to a modern mind, instinctively 
uncongenial form which, as we have seen, was constructed 
by Italian and French poets, in accordance with Aristotle. 
We can best trace both sides and influences in the experi- 
ments made by the two greatest of modern dramatists, 
Goethe and Schiller. 

Goethe commenced his career as a playwright with 
dramatising a full-blooded German romance, “ Gétz von 
Berlichingen,” Shakespeare being avowedly his guide in 
the treatment of it. He executed it in the first instance 
much more from the poet’s, or rather the poetic student’s 
point of view, than from a dramatist’s ; and afterwards, 
when it came to be acted, he was obliged to remodel it so 
as to suit the exigencies of a practical performance—in 
other and better words, so as to make it appeal more to 
the immediate sensuous percep ions of the audience than 
to the imagination. Under the process of rewriting, the 
poem, lost the freshness of a romance, and did not gain 
the full strength of a drama, which fact recalls the point 
made above that the romance Jer se is unmanageable as 
the subject-matter of adrama. After his experiences with . 
“ Gotz von Berlichingen,” Goethe tried Das bdirgerliche 
Drama—the home-spun drama—in various small plays, 
which treated the realities of German middle-class life, 
much as the novels of the period embodied them ; and 
from this narrow sphere, so unworthy of his glorious 
powers, he jumped at once, and with an enormous, a 
Titanic effort, to Faust, that altogether incommensurable 
poem, in which he threw over all connection with the 
actual stage, and retained only the advantages of a dra- 
matic exposition. Goethe after this gave himself no more 
trouble about what is called a good acting play; he was 
content with the statuesque calm of Jphzgenie, and the 
pei proportion of artistic workmanship in Zasso. In 
his Jphigenie in Tauris we have a work as ‘finished in 
toto and in detail as a piece of Greek sculpture. But- he 
was able to accomplish this only with material’ ready- 
made and condensed ‘to his hands like the Greek story. 
It has been pointed out that, like Beethoven in his sym- 
phonies, he dissects the poetic material «as ~ Beethoven 
dissects the melodious kernel of his works, and recon- 
structs it organically and anew; yet he was unable to 
mould the elements of modern life into a similarly com- 
plete form, and we ‘find ‘him at various intervals of his 


‘poetic career renouncing the drama, and writing romances 
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to fulfil his ardent desire of embodying the present. in 
some palpable shape. 

Schiller began, as Goethe did, with a dramatised novel 
(Die Rauber) under the influence of Shakespeare ; “ home- 
spun” and political romances (Cabale und Liebe, 
Fiesko, Don Carlos) occupied him until he arrived at 
the very root of these—Azs¢ory pure and simple, and he 
exerted himself to produce a drama (Wallenstein) direct 
from this source. He attempted to condense and colour 
the historical facts for his stage purposes, but he was 
not and could not be satisfied with the result. History 
ceased to be history, yet the ideal drama he aspired to 
was not realised. He was able to give but a rather 
unclear extract of history in the main parts of his drama 
(Die Piccolomini and Wallensteins Tod), and he had 
to make a separate picture of the world surrounding 
his heroes (Wadlensteins Lager). In this his most 
elaborate work he perceived, and we perceive with him, 
that upon the modern stage, which appeals to the sensuous 
perceptions more than to the imagination, historical 
matter is unmalleable. Shakespeare, appealing to the 
spectators’ imagination, might and would have given a 
picture of ‘the Thirty Years’ War in the space occupied 
by Schiller’s trilogy. After Wallenstein, Schiller gave his 
attention more and more to the antique forms; and in 
Die Braut von Messina he actually went to the length of 
introducing the Greek chorus. 

Ever since his time the drama has oscillated aimlessly 
and helplessly between the two poles of antique form and 
the modern novel. The dramatic works of our noblest 

oets—take Browning as an instance—are certainly not 

t to be acted; and our acting plays, though we may 
accredit them with all manner of virtues, are as certainly 
not poetical. 

To all poetic students, who as a rule keep aloof from 
actual theatrical performances, and take cognisance of 
dramatic /iterature only, it is a surprising fact, and one 
which they. deeply deplore, that the opera has not only 
absorbed the interest due to the spoken drama, but has 
actually exercised the most deteriorating influence on the 
character of theatrical performances generally. Even 
actors of high artistic aspirations desire to be “ successful” 
with their 7é/es, they want to make a certain amount of 
“ effect,” and they are ready to join in all cries against the 
opera on seeing mediocre singers enabled to “ bring down 
the house” by means of the commonest and most frivolous 
musical phrases. It is scarcely fair to blame actors of 
the ordinary type if they give way to the temptation of 
imitating some cheap operatic effects, as far as their art 
can admit of, if they “split the ears of the groundlings” 
with ranting, or the sing-song known as “false pathos.” 
Few thinking actors or playwrights, however, have cared 
to follow Wagner when he goes on to point out that these 
and the like deplorable truths do not cover the whole 
aspect of the matter, and that it offers other points of 
view of far higher importance, which hold out glorious 
hopes for the future. We have all felt the astounding effect 
of certain dramatic musical combinations, in the operas 
of Mozart for instance ; we are impressed by these so 
deeply and firmly, and with an immediate vividness such 
as no aft but music can approach. Let the admirers of 
the spoken drama say what they will, it is undeniable 
that the opera has gained the day; and it is more than 
probable that it is destined to furnish the seed from which 
a veritable ideal drama will spring up. The noble music 

- of a great master lends to the performance of operatic 
singers of small natural gifts an indefinable charm, such 
as even the greatest actor cannot hope to exercise in the 
_ ‘drama. On the other hand, a genuinely gifted 

we i ‘ can-ennoble.very. poor mysic to such 
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a degree, that we get an impression stronger than any , 
which the same gifted performer could by any chance 
produce without the aid of music. The mysterious might 
of the divine art lifts whatever it touches into a sublime 
sphere. 

If, then, the main object of the poetical career of Goethe 
and Schiller can be characterised as an attempt to trace 
an ideal form for the drama, and if, as Schiller, in a very 
curious confession, records it, with him the beginning of 
all poetical production was eine musikalische Gemiiths 
stimmung (a musical state of mind), which only after 
some time brought forth the poetical idea—pictures and 
words —and if it is a fact sufficiently proved best of all by 
Professor Nietzsche,* lately, that the drama of A°schylos 
took its origin from the union of the older didactic hymns 
of the Hellenic. priests with the newer Dionysian dythy- 
rambos—that is to say, with poetry conceived and executed 
in the orgiastic spirit of musical sound—we may by — 
confidently conclude and expect that from out of the 
spirit of Beethovenian music and of the manifold branches 
of Teutonic mythos an ideal dramatic form will emanafe, 
which will stand in relation to modern existence as the 
drama of A:schylos did to the national spirit of Greece. 

I conclude this notice with a summing-up, translated 
from Wagner’s Brief au einem franzisischen Freund, 
“ Referring to the hopes and wishes so frequently ex- 
pressed by great poets of attaining in the opera an ideal 
genre, 1 came to believe that the poet’s co-operation, . 
so decisive in itself, would be perfectly spontaneous on 
his part and desired by him. I endeavoured to obtain a 
key to this aspiration, and thought to have found it in the 
desire, so natural to a poet, and which in him directs 
both conception and form, to employ the instrument of 
abstract ideas—language—in a manner which would take 
effect on the feelings. As this tendency is already pre- 
dominant in the invention of poetical subject-matter, and 
as only that picture of human life may be called poetical 
in which all motives, comprehensible to abstract reason, 
only disappear so as to present themselves rather as 
motives of purely human feeling—in like manner this ten- 
dency is obviously the only one to determine the form 
and expression of poetical execution. In his language 
the poet tries to substitute the original sensuous significa- 
tion of words for their abstract and conventional meaning, 
and by rhythmical arrangement and the almost musical 
ornament of rhyme in the verse, to assure an effect to his 
phrases which will charm and captivate our feelings. 
This tendency, essential to the poet, conducts him finally 
to the limits of his art, where it comes into immediate 
contact with music; and the most complete poetic work 
would therefore be that which in its ultimate perfection 
would resolve itself into music.” 

(To be continued.) 








ANALYTICAL REMARKS ON VARIOUS COM- 
POSITIONS FOR THE PIANO. 
(From the Lectures delivered at South Kensington by E. PAUER.) 


NOCTURNE NO. 5, BY CHOPIN, + 

AMONGST the eighteen nocturnes of Chopin, the one 
No. § is one of the simplest. Although not exactly diffi- 
cult, it is still not easy, for it requires very delicate treat- 
ment. The chief subject is noble and beautiful, more 

articularly its first part; the second of the theme 
Behe to some extent the firmness and clearness of struc- 
ture; but no fault must be found with a feature which 


* “Geburt der Tragédie aus dem Geiste der Musik,” 
Nietzsche, ordentl, fessor der Klassischen Philologie an 
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forms a part of the composer’s originality. In this 
nocturne you will observe a complete amalgamation of the 
minor and the major key ; this union offers decidedly new 
harmonies, at the same time it cannot be denied that it 
leads to some confusion, and is in some degree injurious 
to clearness and precision. It is a kind of dreamy music, 
sweet, and full of a certain sentimentality ; it is music 
which sounds best played in a small room, to an audience 
of a few intimate friends, when the light is already dimmed 
by the shadows of the approaching evening, when quiet 
reigns over the surrounding nature. In such hours the 
composer entrusts and confides to the instrument his 
innermost feelings, and pours forth the melodies which 
shrink from appearing in the noise and bustle of the outer 
world and in the glare of noonday. In the second move- 
ment a certain undefined yearning towards a higher 
sphere is discernible, but the strength to raise himself 
above tliese luring and enticing strains is wanting ; soon 
the sweet and soft melodies reappear, and the piece ends 
in a kind of dreamy quietness. 
BERCEUSE OF CHOPIN, OP. 57. 


In the whole wide range of our pianoforte’ literature 
there is scarcely a piece to be found so delicate, so trans- 
parent, one might almost say so much like filigree work as 
this berceuse. ‘The melody is simple and short, the bass 
remains entirely the same, and yet the piece, actually built 
on two or, at most, on four bars, does not become mono- 
tonous. Chopin appears to have pictured in his imagina- 
tion a young mother, sitting beside the cradle and gently 
rocking the couch with its beloved occupant. She herself 
reclines on her chair, at first humming to her darling a 
sweet tune. By-and-by the mother dozes, and-all kinds of 
ethereal, lofty, and fantastical figures appear to her like 
a vision. Softer and softer become the movements of the 
cradle, simpler are the figures which pass in turn before 
the mother’s fancy in her dreaming state; quiet reigns 
more and more, and at last the cradle stands still ; mother 
and child are alike wrapped in quiet, peaceful sleep. 


FANTASIA, OP. 15, BY F. SCHUBERT. 


Among the pianoforte works of Schubert we find two 
fantasias (solo) ; the first is the present one, the second is 
in reality a sonata in four movements, to which the name 
“Fantasia” may have been given for reasons for which 
the. original publisher must be held responsible. The 
present fantasia.opens with a vigorous, almost brusque 
allegro in C major. The first phrases, full of fire and 
enthusiasm as they are, are soon interrupted, and then 
the theme appears a second time in a gentler and milder 
form. But soon the first impetuosity reappears, the theme 
stops abruptly, on a single note ; what will this single note 
bring? Instantly we become aware of the introduction of 
one of those singulatly charming Schubertish phrases, 
simple, unaffected, spontaneous, and possessing that 
peculiar fascination of rhythmical monotony which we can 
hear only in Schubert—and to say the truth, in him not 
only hear, but hear with pleasure, on account of his 
natural and unforced interest. But soon the former 
vivacity returns, and now come passages which might 
be well compared to the sensation of trying to find our 
way through a wilderness to some quiet and peaceful 
retreat—we have to scramble over roots, we have to divide 
bushes to force our way along. Again we come to a 
lovely spot. A little rest is granted ; we are refreshed by 
it, and wish to enjoy it for a longer time; but no rest is 
allowed, here is again that impetuous word of command, 
Forward—forward! At last we make sure we must have 
come to a resting-place. And whom do we find waiting for 
us in that secluded spot? We find a well-known friend, 
& universal favourite, Schubert’s “ Wanderer.” We find 





that celebrated phrase, so beautifully expressed in the 
most characteristic sounds— 
‘* And here the sun ps so cold, 
All faded flow’rs, all life grown old ; 
Their speech I cannot understand, 
A stranger still in ev'ry land.” 


Schubert seems to have been aware of the great beauty 
that lurked in these simple eight bars ; he almost seems 
to have warmed himself at the steady glow which burns 
in these deep, solemn chords ; he introduces variations, in 
the best sense he varies the immortal beauty of this happy 
inspiration. After some time he loses the principal 
melody, and proceeds in a kind of free fantasia. Frag- 
ments only of the theme appear in a sly, modest manner. 
We come again toa stop. Here, at this point, we detect a 
weakness in the composition ; it seems as if we had lost 
the connecting link. We do not exactly know what 
might or what ought to come. The preceding part has 
not given any clue as to what must come as a matter of 
necessity, or what should appear in logical sequence. 
But we need not fear; a genius like Schubert will find a 
way out of this difficulty. 

And his ever-ready fancy is not slow to detect how the 
combination will best come. A scherzo of great fresh- 
ness and originality appears. This scherzo is, in fact, but 
a rhythmical variation of the first movement. Added to 
it is a trio of singular beauty. It is replete with that 
charm with which the lively, jovial, easy-going city of 
Vienna inspired Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 
This trio is half valse, half minuet, but it is wholly Vien- 
nese, music as intimately connected with the spirit of 
Vienna as are the operas of Auber with Paris. This 
style of composition is a speciality. 

The scherzo is partly taken up again, but it is soon con- 
nected with passages we heard before its first introduction ; 
and here once more begin those uncouth passages, for 
which there is no actual necessity, but which arise from 
the composer’s will and fancy. In an aphoristic way he 
brings us to the actual “finale.” The first a//egro is here 
introduced as the subject of a fugue, or more properly 
speaking a fugato, which does not show great mastery in 
handling such a complicated machinery as surrounds a 
regular fugue. The vigour and power of the subject may 
perhaps impose’ on the uninitiated ear; the more ex- 
perienced hearer will soon be aware of a deficiency—that 
there is great intention, but little execution. Particularly 
out of place is the “coda” or “ summing-up ;” it is com- 
pletely out of proportion with the preceding passages. 
The whole piece is an excellent specimen of that natural 
freshness and vigour, of that spontaneous and instinctive 
force of imagination, of that irresistible charm and sweet- 
ness of melody, and unfortunately of that want of com- 
mand over an exuberant imagination, which render Schu- 
bert’s instrumental compositions remarkable and in one 
respect unique. 


Foreign Correspondence, 


—_>——_ 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT BAYREUTH. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


THE foundation-stone of Wagner’s theatre at Bayreuth 
was laid with all due solemnity on the 22nd May, the 
master’s sixtieth birthday. The festival altogether was.a 
sort of idealised version of the ceremonies common on 
such occasions in Germany. The stone was: laid under 
torrents of rain, and the principal speech, as well as the 
musical performance, had in consequence to be transferred 
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to the theatre. Altogether the affair was a strange pheno- 
menon, opening many a surprising. vista into the future. 
Take this to begin with : here were upwards of 300 per- 
formers, the very best of their kind, who had come to 
Bayreuth, without a dream of remuneration in any sense 
whatever, simply in answer to the master’s call, from all 
parts of Germany. Here were passionate adinirers of his 
works—musicians, poets, actors, even politicians—from 
all parts of the world assembled to greet and congratulate 
him. Here were delegates of the various Wagner 
societies from all the principal cities of the Fatherland, 
from London, Milan, Pesth, &c.—societies which have 
sprung up quite spontaneously, absolutely without agita- 
tion on the master’s part, and in most instances without 
his knowledge, all having but one object in view—that of 
giving him a chance of performing. his great work, “‘ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen,” a trilogy with a preparatory even- 
ing (Das Rheingold, Die Wallkiire, Der junge Siegfried, 
and Gétterdimmerung), as he has conceived it, apart from 
and independent of the miasmic influences of a court or 
Stait-theatre, and the croaking of critical and reviewing 
frogs in the daily newspapers. 

The most curious thing in Herr von Bismarck’s political 
career has certainly been his imperturbable belief in the 
latent power of the German people. Bismarck knew, 
with the intuition. of a prophet, how supremely grand and 
strong the nation really was ; and the same unswerving 
faith in the Teutonic spirit has been Wagner’s guiding 
star, and has, after so many years of patient waiting, 
crowned his belief and his exertions with a manifestation 
of national sympathy such as no artiste has ever before 
met with. The large sums of money required for the 
gigantic undertaking are forthcoming, and they are sup- 
plied, not as it has been rumoured and: said by rich men 
and princes, but by the voluntary and perfectly spon- 
taneous contributions of the German people, who love 
the master, and whose inner life has been ennobled and 
enriched by his creations. As it appeared difficult to get 
the stage machinery, which is to be contrived in an 
entirely novel manner, into perfect working order, and as 
there is, moreover, some difficulty about singers having 
sufficient leisure to study and master some of the prin- 
cipal vé/es, the performances have been postponed to the 
spring of 1874. 

_ There was an indescribably perfect and, to all those 
who have never witnessed a performance under Wagner, 
incredibly spirited and beautiful performance of the ninth 
symphony. We shall reserve to ourselves the pleasure of 
presenting our readers with some musical details con- 
cerning the master’s interpretation of this work, which, 
as every one knows, has had the greatest and most in- 
tense influence upon his musical life and his productions. 

Among other things, the following telegram from the 
King of Bavaria was buried with the foundation-stone :— 
* To the poet-composer.Richard Wagner, Bayreuth. 

“Fr rom the very depths of my soul I send you, dearest friend, for this 
day, which is so significant and important to all Gacmeny, my warmest and 
most sincere well-wishes. I hail and bless the great undertaking for the 


next year, and I am to-day more than ever united with you in the spirit. 
“ gand May, 1872. ** Lupvic.” 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


LEIPzic, May, 1872. 


WINTER has gone, our concert season is finished, and 
musical treats are now rarities. For this reason our 
reports get shorter, and to-day we ‘have to mention ‘but 
_ little. of importance. Se Sah ge 


. 





2 We have only hail Oni condeet slice Good Friday jie 
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was a performance of Berlioz’s Reguiem by the Riedel 
Society. This concert took place on the 8th of May in 
the Thomas Church, and although it was given for the 
benefit of the Beethoven Stiftung, it was but poorly 
attended. As a matter of course, we followed the whole 
performance with the greatest attention, as it was the first 
time—and probably also the last time—we heard it. We 
regret to be compelled to ignore in this instance the 
reverential “de mortuis nil nisi bonum.” In the interest 
of art we even hold it necessary to protest openly and 
most energetically against further performances of works 
of this description. 

We aré not like some critics who are prejudiced and 
form their opinion before they have heard a work, and for 
this reason we have banished all former impressions we 
received from Berlioz’s compositions (Harold Symphony, 
Scherzo “ Queen Maé,” Carneval Romain, and many other 
works), and bid silence to our old antipathies. We had 
now before us a work of a different kind, a sacred com- 
position. Just here more than in any other work we 
expect to meet with true, artless expression. In no other 
composition is the speculation in external effects more 
disagreeable and more repugnant than ist church music. 
With all peoples at all times music sprung from religion, 
and doubtless every ideal elevation in all arts—to speak 
in general terms—every ideality, is rooted before all in 
religion. 

To return to Berlioz’s work, and give our readers with 
a few words an idea how little this kind of church music 
answers to our feelings, we give the instrumentation of 
“Tuba mirum” as it is to be found in page 26 of the Paris 
score, and leave it to our reader fo imagine for himself 
the effect of the total force at the words “et iterum 
venturus est cum gloria judicare vivos et mortuos, tuba 
mirum spargens sonum coget omnes ante thronum.” We 
will only add that this number of instruments is divided 
amongst five orchestras, a principal and four smaller 
secondary orchestras ; the four smaller orchestras are to 
be placed at the corners of the principal orchestra in the 
following way :— 

The principal orchestra consists of 4 flutes, 2 oboes, 4 
clarinets in c (the English horns have a rest), 8 bassoons, 
12 horns in E flat, F, G, 16 kettledrums, 1 big drum in B 
flat,'1 big drum with two sticks, tamtam and cymbals 
(three pairs), viol I. II. tenor, chorus basses (vocal parts), 
violoncello, bassi. 

At the north of this tremendous orchestra a small 
orchestra, consisting of 4 cornets-d-piston in B flat, 4 
tenor trombones, and-1 monster ophicleide with pistons, 
is to be placed; in the east a second, of 4 trumpets and 
4 trombones ; in the west a third, consisting also of 4 
trumpets and 4 trombones ; in the south the fourth, con- 
sisting of 4 trumpets, 4 trombones, and 4 ophicleides. 

Our performance here at the Thomas Church was 
without the accompaniment of these instruments. It was 
after an arrangement by Carl Goetze of Weimar (the 
head-quarters of the so-called “music of the future”), 
condensed for a large orchestra, and the full organ has at 
times to replace the instruments, which we have only 
found in similar combinations at a military parade. 

“ Wozu der Lirm ; was steht dem Herrn zu Diensten ?” * 
Mephisto asks of Faust. Will Berlioz, with these four 
bands, with the sound of trombones from all the four 
corners of heaven, give us an idea of the Last Judgment ? 
If this is the case, it is fortunate that the fantastical 
French composer did not take heaven to be a polygon. 
But stop, we will break off, since “difficile est satyram 
non scribere.” 82 


¥ Why this noises what does the master eauire? 
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Only one thing we must mention. In this Reguiem 
énvhing seems to be turned upside down on purpose. 
Everything must perforce be different to what other 
masters have done before. This striving to be extremely 
original leads often to the most absurd and downright 
ridiculous effects—z.¢., at the finale of the first movements 
at the words “Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison.” The 
“Dies ire” commences in highly sentimental, forced 
simple manner. The offertoire, “ Domine Jesu Christe,” 
is mentioned as chorus of “ the souls in purgatory.” But 
enough ; the whole work is full of odd and darogue details. 
One gets so tired by this unconnected, unorganic, dis- 
agreeable sounding music that one feels it very pleasant 
to hear now and then a few bars of natural music, just as 
the famishing wanderer in the desert greets the poorest 
sign of vegetation with delight, and sees in a few sickly 
trees the paradise of an oasis. We for ourselves have not 
much taste for this kind of Berlioz geniality, and doubt 
the future of this music as long as there exists still a 
feeling for Mozart’s “ Ave verum,” &c. 

The Theatre brought a very agreeable change by the 
eastern of an Italian Opera Company, whose mem- 

rs—Madame Desirée Artét, Signor Marini (tenor), De 
Padilla (baritone), and Bossi (bass)—assisted by some of 
our resident artistes, brought to hearing the operas Don 
Pasquale, by Donizetti ; Bardiere, by Rossini; Trovatore 
and Rigoletto, by Verdi, in a very excellent manner. 

In the Conservatoire the awarding of prizes to the most 
excellent pupils, male and female, took place at the close 
of the winter season. The prize receivers were Herren 
Albrecht Schultz, from Celle ; Jacob Kwast, from Dor- 
trecht, Holland; Richard Sahla, from Graz; and George 
Samuel Lewis Loehr, from Leicester; and the ladies, 
Fraulein Elisabeth Uhlmann, from Soest, and Fraulein 
Marie Krug, from Leipzig. To prevent any misconception 
of the division of these prizes, we will mention that they 
are awarded principally for diligence. On the present 

_ occasion only Herren Sahla and Kwast have obtained a 
high degree of artistic ripeness, and give great hopes for 
the future. Particularly Herr Sahla is likely to become 
a violinist of whom, in all probability, in a few years the 
whole world may speak. 

The result of the five public examinations in the Con- 
servatoire, which have already taken place in the room of 
the Gewandhaus, may be called -highly satisfactory, 
although some of the best pupils, like Maas from London, 
Kwast, and others, will only appear as performers and 
composers in the examinations that will take place in a 
few days. For this reason we reserve a report of the 
names and performances of the best pupils till the close 
of the examinations, for our next letter. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


VIENNA, 12¢h May, 1872. 
Feramors, the novelty of the Imperial Opera-house, was 
—— on the 24th of April. This opera, in three acts, 
y Anton Rubinstein, was first performed in Dresden in 
the year 1863. The words, by Rodenberg, are a free 
version from Moore’s “Lalla Rookh.” The music is 
. roe hout lyric. The mise-en-scéne of this work was 

Car 
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any details. The audience was willing enough to do honour 
to the name of the great virtuoso as much as possible, but 
the plaudits, in the’ beginning encouraging, became more 
and more weak, and long before the opera was over its 
fate was sealed. A second representation had not a better 
result. Fraulein Bertha von Dillner continued her Gast- 
spiel as Margarethe, Adalgisa, and Zerline with the same 
favourable result. Not so happy have been two visitors 
from Dresden. Herr Jager, with a thin voice and inani- 
mate delivery, represented (being indisposed besides) 
Lohengrin. Not able to finish the vé/e, he was obliged 
at the end of the second act to make way for a substitute. 
Herr Schaffganz performed Telramund, Wolfram, and 
Tell, and showed a correct singer with a distinct pro- 
nunciation, with but little sympathetic voice. Our four 
first tenors were employed very differently—Labatt as 
Faust, Rienzi, Lohengrin, Tannhauser, and Sever; Miiller 
as Gennaro, Arnold, Don Ottavio, Tamino, and Florestan ; 
Walter (who is now in London) as Feramors and Vasco ; 
Adams as Robert and Manrico. The last week, in 
honour of the presence of Wagner, had noted in the pro- 
gramme Zi enubdaser and Meistersinger, but instead only 
Rienzi was given, which Wagner visited, not very satisfied 
with our singers. The plaudits were furious, but did not 
effect the composer’s appearance on the stage. The 
representation of the Mezstersinger did not take place, it 
is said, on account of a difference between Wagner and 
the direction. Instead of it Beethoven’s Fidelio, with 
Frau Dustmann in the ¢7#/e-ré/e, filled the evening. The 
operas given since the midst of April have been Rodert, 

aust(twice), Mignon, Rienzi (twice), Lohengrin, Feramors 
(twice), Zannhauser, Norma, Afrikanerin, Don Fuan, 
Zauberflite, Troubadour, Fidelio, The next novelty (as first 
performance in the new Opera-house) will be Cherubini’s ~ 
Wassertréger, with Beck in the ¢tle-réle. The short 
cyclus of Italian operas in the Theater an der Wien ended 
with Zraviata and Sonnambula. On both evenings the 
house was crowded, the applause frantic; flowers in 
abundance and presents of great value took their way to 
the stage to glorify the Diva Adelina Patti, who is 
already engaged for the next year. The impresario 
Eugéne Meynadier, with his French operetta troupe, will 
begin on the 20th in the same theatre a Gastspiel-Cyclus. 
To cause no interruption in the charms of Offenbach, the 
company will be kind enough to represent La delle Helene, 
La grande Duchesse, Barbe bleu, Orphée aux enfers, Les 
Brigands, La Perichole,&c. Another Italian opera com- 
pany, under the direction of Franchetti, opened on the 
gth in the Strampfer Theater with Zrnaniz. The stage 
there is so small that it is a mere curiosity to hear an 
opera with a Lilliputian orchestra and choir. _ The tenor, 
Filippo ‘Patierno (his artistic value is. very small), with 
his gigantic voice, wants the Handelian orchestra_in-the 
Crystal Palace. The Signora Amalia Fossa and the 
Signore Bertolasi and-Milesi are singers of a better kind, 
but the representation as a whole is a torture to any 


audience. J// Trovatore was given last night with Rosina 

Soa as Azucena ; Patierno, of course, as Manrico. The 

next operas will be Ofe//o and Lucia. 
The concerts are now in their decline. There are to 


register the farewell of Rubinstein, the last concert of the 
Orchesterverein, of the Conservatoire, and of Dr. Kriickl. 
The farewell concert of Anton Rubinstein openéd with 
his “ Ocean Sinfonia,” this time with all the six parts. 
Andante and scherzo were composed after the publication 
of the work. The sinfonia lasts riow one hour—too long a 
time even for an ed mariner, The first part, com- 

sed in a large style, pleased, as formerly, the most. 
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the march with all possible vigour. Chopin’s “ Berceuse” 
and Schumann’s “ Vogel als Profet” served as a contrast, 
regarding the delicacy and softness of the execution. 
Beethoven’s *“‘ Marcia 4 la turca” has been always a 
favourite piece, performed in a masterly manner by 
Rubinstein. Thought he played eight numbers (among 
which also Beethoven’s sonata in C sharp minor), the 
audience. was not satisfied, and called for Rubinstein 
again and again till he gave another piece, this time 
Schubert-Liszt’s Erlkénig. He took final leave of the 
public in Dr. Franz Kriickl’s concert, in which for the 
first time were performed Lieder und Gesange aus 
“Wilhelm Meister,” the songs new and in MS. He who 
is a friend of Schumann’s composition to the same words, 
of Beethoven’s Mignon, &c., will scarcely be satisfied 
with the new setting, though there are some interesting 
numbers, particularly the song of the Harfner, where the 
composer profited by the occasion to give to the piano 
the song indicated in the poem. It isa fresh and popular 
piece,~but so difficult that it wants a first-rate virtuoso. 
All the time the singer himself is obliged to stand by and 
to hear his song(?) on the piano, and to wait till he is 
allowed to go on again. But the piece pleased enormously, 
and also the whole collection of songs was much ap- 
plauded. Dr. Kriickl himself showed again his intelli- 
gence and excellent method. The programme was so 
long that the production lasted three hours, the audience 
quitting the house e# masse before the end. 

The most interesting Wagner concert took place to-day 
in the great concert-room of the Musikverein ; the orchestra 
was that of the Opera. The room was filled to the last 
place, though tickets were to be still had yesterday. 
Wagier’s appearance was the signal for tumultuous ap- 
plause, which followed at the end of every number in the 
programme. Gluck’s overture (/phigenia in Aulis) was 
not performed ; the concert began with the Eroica, played 
in an exquisite style. Here and there the marks, the 
crescendos, sforzandos, &e., were of much interest, and 
showed the intellectual conductor. The Vorspiel and 
new introduction to Tannhduser lasted twenty minutes ; 
it did not surpass the older one ; the storm of the instru- 
ments is sometimes deafening in the extreme. In the 
Vorspiel and Schlussatz of Tristan and Isolde every form 
is given up; it is the real “unendliche Melodie ;” the 
orchestral effects are sometimes wonderful. ‘ Wotans 
Abschied” and “Feuerzauber” of Walkiire is more 
familiar to our sentiment ; it pleased certainly the most, 
the solo being well sung by Herr Krauss from the Opera. 
At the end of the concert the friends of Wagner gave excel- 
lent proofs of the firmness of their lungs and hands, and 
Wagner returned thanks for the reception. But as every- 
thing must end once, also that memorable concert finished 
at last ‘to make way for another solemnity, which will 
show a remarkable contrast regarding the object and the 
work, -Schubert’s monument, in marble from Carrara, 


- by Kundtmann, will be erected in the Stadtpark on the 


15th. The same evening a festival concert with composi- 


——— from. Schubert, the king of melody. A great 
_ Liedert: 


sconcert-room, this time decorated and likely to witness a 
~hearty festivity. 


el will be given the next evening in the same 
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Choral Works. By FRANZ SCHUBERT. In 3 vols. “Vol. x, for Mixed 
~~. Voices, 


ices, ~ Vol. a, for Male Voices. Vol. 3; for Female Voices. - 
Leipzig : C. F. Peters. 
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mental composer, it is somewhat curious that his choral works 
should be, with a few exceptions, but little known even in Germany, 
while in this country it is hardly overstating the fact to say that 
they are absolutely unknown. present uniform, cheap, and 
very complete collection of these pieces will, we doubt not, do much 
towards removing the ignorance of musicians. In the three volumes 
now before us, we have more than sixty separate compositions, some 
of them of considerable extent and importance. Of course it is not 
to be expected that any one who wrote so much and so rapidly as 
Schubert should always rise to the same level ; and accordingiy we 
find several pieces included in these volumes which possess little 
beyond the historical interest always to be found in tracking the 
steps of a great man ; but, on the other hand, some of the works to 
be met with are among the most characteristic and most delightful 
of their composer's productions. We will proceed to give a brief 
account of the contents of each volume. 

Volume the first, the collection of works for a mixed chorus, 
commences with two choruses from Fosamunde, the Hunting 
Chorus and the Shepherds’ Chorus, both of which are interesting, 
though neither is equal to some other parts of the same wi 
Then follows the ‘‘ Tantum ergo,” Op..45, a most charming chorus, 
with orchestral accompaniment, printed (as are all the rest of the 
orchestral pieces) in full score, with piano accompaniment added. 
The three four-part songs with piano, Op. 112, are of unequal 
merit ; the best is No. 1, ‘ Gott im Ungewitter,” which is remark- 
ably fine and effective. Next follow the ‘‘ Antiphonen,” Op. 113, for 
unaccompanied voices, written in the old church forms, and not 
particularly striking. The following Cantata, Op. 128, for an 
orphan asylum at Vienna, is weak and diffuse, though containing 
very good single portions; but the succeeding piece, ‘‘ Mirjam’s 
Siegesgesang,” Op. 136, is one of its composer's best works. It has 
been scored for orchestra by Franz Lachner, and was performed in 
this shape a few years since at the Crystal Palace. The ‘‘Gebet,” 
Op. 139, and ‘ Des Tages Weihe,” Op. 146, are both melodious, 
but neither of them in their author's finest manner. The ‘‘ Graduale,” 
Op. 150, ‘‘ Benedictus es Domine,” for chorus and orchestra, con- 
tains a very fine introduction and a remarkably weak fugue. The 
“ Constitutionslied,”” Op. 157 (also with orchestra), is pretty, but (an 
unusual thing with Schubert) somewhat commonplace; but the 
following Cantata, ‘‘ Der Friihlingsmorgen,” Op. 158, for three 
voices and piano, is simply delightful from beginning to end. § 

Passing by one or two smaller pieces with which the volume con: 
cludes, we come to the second seriés—that for male voices. This 
is, on the whole, the best of the three. The three sets of part-songs, 
Ops. 11, 16, 17, with which’ the volume begins, are all melodious 
and pleasing, but none of them great. Better than any of them is 
the ‘' Gondelfahrer,” Op. 28, and the ‘‘ Wehmuth,” Op. 64, No. r. 
‘* Ewige Liebe,” Op. 64, No. 2, is a striking example of one of its 
author's weak points—the persistence in one rhythm till it becomes 
absolutely monotonous. ere we have nothing but “ dactyls” (a 
crotchet followed by two quavers) through the whole of a rather 
Jong piece, and the effect is tedious. The ‘‘Mondenschein,” Op. roa, 
for two tenors and three basses without accompaniment, is very 
charming; and the ‘‘ Widerspruch,” Op. 105, particularly bold and 
striking. Here again the rhythm is somewhat monotonous ; but the 
modulations and harmonies are so fresh, and there is such life and 
spirit in the whole as to carry off the feeling of heaviness which 
would otherwise be induced. Among the best of the pieces in the 
rest of the volume are the beautiful “ Nachthelle,” Op. 134 for tenor 
solo and chorus With piano, the ‘*Sttindchen,” Op, 135, for alto solo 
and male chorus, the wonderfully fine ‘‘ Nachtgesang im Walde,” 
Op. 139, for four yoices and four horns, and the. ‘‘ Salve Regina, 
Op. 149, for unaccompanied quartett. All these works are in their 
author's best manner ; but even finer are the ‘‘ Hymne,” Op. 154, for 
four solo and four chorus parts with accompaniments for a wind 
band, and (greatest of all) the “‘ Gesang der Geister tiber den Was- 
sern,” Op. 167. This truly marvellous piece is written for an eight- 
part chorus of four tenors and four basses with accompaniment of 
two violas, two violoncellos, and double bass. As a piece of 
tive music it is almost inimitable ; and it abounds in those v 
and unexpected transitions, and in those exquisite melodies which 
aré so characteristic of the best of Schubert's later works. The 
“ Deutsche Messe” (in the arranged form in which it was published 
a few years since by Spina) is also included in this volume, with 
many other smaller pieces that we cannot now parti¢ularise. 
~ ‘The third volume (for female voices) is very small, comprising only 
thirty pages, and including five works, one of which’ is an ‘ 
ment (we believe Sr himself) of the ‘* Standchen,” Op, 
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of great and varied interest. All admirers of Schubert should possess 
themselves of these volumes. 





Ruth. A Sacred Oratorio. The words selected chiefly from the 
Holy Scriptures. The music composed by GEORGE TOLHURST. 
(Second Edition.) London: Duncan Davison. 


OCCASIONALLY, in the history of art, instances are to be met with 
of an original genius that, entirely ignoring all recognised forms 
and canons, strikes out a perfectly new path for itself, and succeeds 
in producing a work totally unlike anything else of its kind. Such 
a composition is the oratorio now before us. We are perfectly 
certain that nothing like it was ever written before; and we very 
much doubt whether anything similar will ever be produced here- 
after. Both in conception and treatment,it is absolutely unique. 
Mr. Tolhurst is, we have no doubt, a self-taught man ; and his dis- 
regard of all conventional rules sometimes borders on the sublime 
in its audacity. We almost despair, without the aid of type illus- 
trations, of giving our readers any adequate idea of this extraordi- 
nary work ; but we will endeavour to point out a few of its leading 
features. J 

The libretto is almost entirely taken from the Book of Ruth ; and 
the opening chorus shows at once that the composer is a man of a 
most original turn of mind. Feeling, probably, that the customary 
method of setting narrative passages as recitatives is liable, where 
(as in his libretto) narrative predominates, to produce an effect of 
heaviness, Mr. Tolhurst boldly sets such texts mostly as full 
choruses, but occasionally as airs, and in one instance as a trio. 
The result is most singular, and sometimes, to unaccustomed ears, 
even ludicrous. As an instance of the composer’s way of dealing 
with his subject, we will give at full length the words of the first 
chorus, with the various marks of expression, indications of the 
voices, &c., premising that it is marked andante maestoso (alla 
recitative), and that it goes straight on, mostly with a syllable 
to a note, without any repetition, till we reach the last phrase, 
which recurs several times. The words are as follow :—( T'uétti, forte) 
‘* Now it came to pass in the days when the judges ruled, ens) 
there was a famine in the land ; ( for¢e) and a certain man of Bethle- 
hem-Judah went to sojourn in the country of Moab; ( fortissimo, 
unison). he, and his, wife, and his two sons; (tenor and bass, piano 
and the name of the man was Elimelech, (a/io and tenor, piano 
and the name of his wife was Naomi ; (¢ué#i, forte) and the name 
of his two sons Mahlon and Chilion, (wzson) Ephrathites of Beth- 
lehem-Judah. (Fortissimo) And they came into the country of Moab, 
piano) and continued there. (Forte) And Elimelech, Naomi's hus- 

d, died ; (piano) and she was left, and her two sons. (Basses, forte) 
and they took them wives of the daughters of Moab; (alto, piano) 
the name of the one was Orpah, (¢red/e, piano) the name of the 
other Ruth. (7wtti, forte) And they dwelt there about ten years. 
(Piano) And Mahlon and Chilion died also, (forte, unison) both 
of them; and the woman was left of her two sons, and her hus- 
band.” When to this description we add that the music is quite as 
original as the method of treatment, our readers will readily agree 
with us that we have here a chorus of no common order. 

Nor is the promise of the opening belied in subsequent numbers. 
Throughout the work the same individuality of style is clearly mani- 
fested. The composer is evidently desirous that the chief facts of 
the narrative should be well impressed on the minds of his hearers, 
Thus we find a chorus of seven pages on the wofds, ‘‘ And they 
went on the way to return unto Judah,” and another of six pages to 
the words, ‘‘ And they lifted up their voice and wept again.” But 
the most remarkable instance of this tendency of the composer is to 
be found in the opening chorus of the second part, the words of 
which are, ‘‘And Naomi had a kinsman of her husband’s, a 
mighty man of wealth, of the family of Elimelech, and his name 
was Boaz.” This is one of the most elaborately treated, and also 
one of the most original numbers of this very,original work ; and in 
it the words ‘‘a mighty man of wealth” recur seventeen times, while 
the phrase ‘‘and fis name was Boaz” is repeated no less than 
twenty times. The hearers of the oratorio would be in very little 
danger of forgetting the name of the kinsman of Naomi’s husband |! 

Space doesnot permit us to describe at length some of the other 
choruses, which are fully equal in originality to those we have 
noticed; such, for instance, as that most remarkable movement, 
‘*And she went and came’ (No, go), which contains some very 

iki es, totally unlike anything to be met with in the 
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lity of the opening phrase, 


in semiquavers of nearly two octaves on the chord of the dominant 
seventh, and for the perfectly unapproachable way in which the 
words ‘‘ for that thou hast spoken friendly unto thine handmaiden” 
are set to music. No one of a less independent turn of thought 
than Mr. Tolhurst could have conceived the passage we refer to. . 
Hardly less striking is the following trio, ‘‘ At -meal-time come thou 
hither ; and she sat beside the reapers, and he reached her 

corn.” This movement, however, we can merely referto; it is one 
of those pieces to which no verbal description can possibly do jus- 
tice. It must be heard to be appreciated, : 

Mr. Tolhurst, we know not on what authority, appears to have 
conceived of Boaz as a peppery, hot-tempered individual; for his 
principal air, ‘‘ Hearest thou not, my daughter? Go not to glean 
in another field, neither go from hence; but abide here fast by my 
maidens,” is a ow agitato in the fierce key of F minor, in the 
course of which breaks out at intervals, like King Lear in the 
thunderstorm. It is to be hoped that Ruth was not nervous! 

Naomi a) s to have been a greater physiological curiosity 
than the ‘‘Two-headed Nightingale,” judging from the following 
indication of the score (Nos. 47, 48) :—Recitative: ‘‘And Naomi said 
unto her daughter-in-law —Quartett (!!) Blessed be he of the 
Lord,” &c. 

But we must draw our notice to a Close. 


The oratorio, as will be 
seen from. our remarks, is 


re-eminently an original work, written 
(to quote Dryden) ‘‘ with Nature's mother-wit, aad arts unknown 
before.” It is undoubtedly eccentric; but we are deterred from 
expressing an opinion as to the mental condition of the composer, 
by the recollection that no less a musician than Weber is said, after 
hearing Beethoven’s symphony in A, to have pronounced its author 
ripe for a madhouse. We certainly do not hold a similar opinion of 
Mr. Tolhurst ; but he has such a supreme disregard for all rules, 
that it is difficult to measure his oratorio by ordi standards. - 
We will only say in conclusion that we shall always prize Ruth, as 
without doubt the greatest curiosity in our musical library. 





Humoreske, for the Piano. Composed by ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
Edited by E. PAvER. London: Augener & Co. 


THOUGH perhaps hardly.one of the best-known, this is one of the 
most original and humoursome (as distinguished from Aumorous) 
works of its composer. It is full from first to last of the quaintest 
conceits, the most odd and unexpected turns of fancy, nowhere, 
however, degenerating into vulgarity. The whole of the opening 
movement is most charming; and ,the third movement (p. 14), 
‘* einfach und zart,” is one of the pieces which no one but Schumann 
could have written, Hardly less fascinating are the movement 
marked ‘‘innig” (p. 19) and the finale. The piece is far from easy 
to play ; but those who have the requisite mechanism to grapple 
with its passages will be sure to be delighted with it. 





Piano Studies, Book 1, by Louis KOHLER (Augener & Co.), are 
twenty excellent exercises, principally on five-finger passages, scales, 
and arpeggios, by one of the most experienced writers of technical 
studies now living. 'They will be found very useful by teachers. 

Grande Etude de Concert, by STEPHEN HELLER, Op. 96 (Augener 
& Co.), is written in its author's individual style. ose who are 
acquainted with Heller’s music know what effects he obtains by the 
division of passages between the two hands. Excellent examples of 
his skill in this respect will be found in this piece, which is not only 
capital as practice, but thoroughly pleasing as music. ~ 

Six Fantasias for the Piano, by MAURICE LEE (Augener &-Co.), 
are,-oné and all, thoroughly good teaching pieces. The subjects 
are well selected, though some of them (such as the Mermaid’s song 
from Oberon, and ‘‘ La Donna é mobile” ) are somewhat worn; and 
the passages are well contrived without being too difficult for average 
players. Our own favourite number is the third—the Polonaise 
from Spohr's Faust; but the whole series can be safely recommended. 

Réverie pour Piano (Op. 17) and Marche Guerridre (Op. 18), 
by CHARLES EDWARD STEPHENS (Schott & Co.), are, like all their 
author's works, well written, and show the hand of the accom- 
plished musician t hout. It is no easy matter to write a new 
march that shall not commonplace; but Mr. Stephens has 
thorofighly succeeded. ~The ‘‘ Réverie” is, in a different style, quite 
as good as its companion piece. 

Melody, by GIULIO REGONDI, Un Moment de Repos, par GIULIO 
REGONDI, trenscxibed for piano by FREDERIC D'ALQUEN (Schott 
& Go.) are two tasteful little drawing-room pieces, skilfully adapted 
to the piano. i 

“Rigoletto” and Grand March from Tannhduser, by F. Liszt 


| (Augener & Co.) 
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players. Both are well known as among the best show-pieces of 
this composer ; and the present edition, carefully revised by Herr 
Pauer, is all that could be desired. 

March from Wagner's Tannhiiuser, arranged as a Piano Duet 
(Augener & Co.), is a very faithful transcript of the original score ; 
and will be likely to find favour with the large class to whom Liszt's 
brilliant arrangement of the same piece is inaccessible. 

Caprice ; Mignon, Morceau de Salon, and /mpromptu, by S1EG- 
FRIED JAcoBY (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), are three pianoforte pieces 
by a composer whose name is new to us, and whom wé car credit 
with a more than average amount of originality. 


eunesse Dorée, Quadrille, par Madame JULIE KYRMANN (Cramer, 

ood, & Co.) will, for anything we can see, do as well to dance to 
as anything else. 

King o Scots, Grand Fantasia on Scotch Airs, for the Piano, by 


BANNER Hom (Augener & Co.), is a capital specimen of musical 
pyrotechnics. 


Twilight Bells; Robin Adair, for Piano, by EDOUARD DORN 
(Augener & Co.), are the two latest pieces of this well-known com- 
poser, and are fully equal in merit, as they will probably be in 
popularity, to his previous efforts, 

Speme Arcana, Song, by ADELINA Patt! (Schott & Co.), is 
a very pleasing specimen of the modern Italian school of vocal 
writing, which if even tolerably sung is sure to be liked, 

If I behold the verdant hue; When busy day, love, two Songs, 
by FREDERIC D’ALQUEN (Schott & Co.), are both good, especially 
the latter. The cadenza at the close of ‘‘ If I behold” seems to us 
too elaborate, and out of keeping with what has preceded. 


La Rosa d’ Aprile, Romanza per Mezzo-soprano o Baritono, con 
accompagnamento di Pianoforte-e Violoncello, dal Cavalitre FABIO 
CAMPANA (Schott & Co.), is another graceful specimen of Italian 
music : the od/igato for the violoncello is very effective. 

The Man from the North Countrie, Song, by ORLANDO J. STIMP- 
SON (Chappell & Co.), is written in praise of our Northern friends, 


by whom we hope it will be appreciated, We cannot add that it is 
by ourselves. 


Lifés Stream, Song, by H. De LA Haye BLACKITH (Lamborn 
Cock, & Co,), is very charming. 


A Tender Flower, Song, by CHARLES JOSEPH Frost (Weekes & 
Co.), is a very simple little melody. 

1 weep alone ; At last, Songs, by FRANCESCO BERGER (Metzler & 
Co.), while both are well written, are, we think, of very unequal 
merit. While the latter seems to us hardly up to its composer's 
usual mark, the former is one of the best of his songs that we have 
seen. 


1 had a fairy garden, Song, by J. L. HATTON, words by FIDES 
(Robert Cocks & Co.), is very pretty, both as regards music and 
words, 

Four Songs, by CARL DEICHMANN (Schott & Co.), are so 
particularly good that we regret our space will not allow us to 
speak of them in detail. There is a freshness of style about them 
which is most enjoyable. No. 4, ‘‘A doubting heart,” is perhaps 
the best ; but as to this tastes will probably differ. 

The Bird at Sea, Song, by OTTO SONDERMANN (W. Czerny), 
is very melodious, and sure to please. 

The Street Arab, Scena, by JAMES J. MONK (Liverpool : Hime 
& Son). The music of this piece is very good, which is decidedly 
more than can be said for the words, the latter being so (uninten- 
tionally) comic that we wish we had toom to quote them entire. 
May Mr. Monk meet with a better poet for his next venture ! 

The Broken Flower, Song, by Madame JULIE KYRMANN (Cramer 
& Co.), is somewhat commonplace in melody and peculiar in 
harmony. : 

Sweet one! come to me, Song, by Madame JULIE KYRMANN 
(Cramei & Co.). Whether the ‘‘sweet one” would come, if invited 
in such strains as these, is an open question. 

Kyrie eleison, by JOHN HOWELL (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), has 
nothing striking about it. 

Six Part-Songs for Male Voices, by H. S. OAKELEY (Novello, 
Ewer, & Co.), are specimens of a class of musie but little cultivated 
in this country. Only the first two numbers are before us : both are 
well written. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Abraham, Hon. Mrs, “Asleep.” (Emery & Co.)—Barkworth & 
Stark, Original Tunes to Favourite Hymns. (Novello, Ewer; & Co.) 





—Carnie. “ Northern Psalter,” (Marr: Aberdeen.)—Zvamns. ‘‘ Ave 
Maria.” (Hollis.)}—Frost. .‘' Winds.” (Jefferys.)—Frost. 
‘'Gone.” (Weekes,)—Hiles, ‘Sing unto the Lord.” (Novello, 
Ewer, & Co.) — Longhurst, ‘‘March of King David’s Army.” 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.)—Mirana. ‘‘ Biddy O’Grath.” (Stead & 0.) 
—FPeel, Chants. (B. Williams.)—Pusey. ‘‘ Finishing the Work. 

(Augener & Co.)—Reylof. ‘‘ Une Soirée.” (Stead & Co.)—Schmuck, 
‘«Tarantelle.” Sonata. (D Major.) —‘ Clair de Lune,” ‘* L’Addio,” 
‘*Premiére et Deuxitme Polka Mazurka.” (Hammond & Co.)— 
Sebastian. Three Songs. (Novello, Ewer, & Co.)—Smart, ‘ Gipsy 
Queen.” Schottisch. (Augener & Co.)—TZours. ‘‘ Thinking and 
Dreaming. (Cramer, Wood, & Co.) 


Concerts, Xe. 


—~— 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Mr. MANws’ benefit concert, on the 27th of April, formed, whether 
in regard to the programme or the performers engaged, a worthy 
close to a most excellent series. It commenced with a specially 
fine rendering of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, and. concluded 
with the overture to Overon. A novel feature was introduced. into 
the programme by the production (for the first time, we believe, at 
these concerts) of a piece of ‘‘chamber music”—the well-known 
Kreutzer-Sonata, played to perfection by Mr. Charles Hallé and 
Madame Norman-Néruda. The lady also contributed an adagio 
for the violin by Spohr. The vocalists were Madame Carlotta 
Patti, who appeared for the first time since her return from America, 
Madame Louisa Kapp-Young, who, in spite of some nervousness, 
made a successful débu¢, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 

The list of works brought forward during the last season of Satur- 
day Concerts is of even more than usual interest, from the number 
of pieces produced for the first time here. Among these we find 
Bach’s suite in D, Spohr’s symphony in-D minor, parts of two of 
Mendelssohn's early. symphonies, and two new symphonies by 
Englishmen—Mr. Henty Holmes and Mr. Wingham. Among 
miscellaneous orchestral works were Haydn’s overture in D, Rubin- 
stein’s Humoreske Don Quixote, Gounod’s Saltarello, and the fol- 
lowing overtures :—‘‘ Symphonique” aF F, Barnett), The Regicide 
(C. Lucas), Romeo and Fuliet (G. A. Macfarren), S¢. Paul (Men- 
delssohn), Cymdeline (Potter), /riedensfeter (Reinecke) Endymion 
(Alice Mary Smith), and the A/chymis¢ (Spohr). Among the chief 
novelties of the solo performances should be named Bennett’s 2nd 
concerto, Brahms’s piano concerto, Joachim’s ‘‘ Hungarian Con- 
certo,” and Liszt’s rst concerto in E flat. Mendelssohn’s 42nd 
Psalm and Ziijah, and Schubert's operetta The Conspirators, must 
also be added to the list. We tender our heartiest congratulations 
to the directors of these concerts on the amount of enterprise th 
have shown, and especially on their recognition of English talent. 

On the rst of May, a grand Thanksgiving Festival was held in 
connection with the recovery of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. A 
concert was given by the Handel Festival Choir, supported by an 
adequate orchestra, the whole “conducted by Mr. Manns. The 
music consisted of a new Ze Deum, which Mr. Arthur Sullivan was 
specially commissioned to compose for the occasion, and a miscel- 
laneous selection. We must confine our few remarks to Mr. Sul- 
livan’s new work, It is in the key of C, and is written for so te) 
solo, chorus, orchestra, organ, and military band. The work asa 
whole, though some parts certainly please us much more than 
others, is worthy of its composer’s reputation. Mr. Sulliyan, of 
course, felt that for performance in such an area as the transept of 
the Crystal Palace, and by so large a number of performers, breadth 
and massiveness of style, rather than minute elaboration of detail, 
were requisite. The opening chorus, ‘‘ We praise thee, O God,” 
is bold and vigorous, and its second movement, a fugue on the 
words ‘‘ To thee all angels cry aloud,” is well treated. Excellent 
also is the treatment of the first Gregorian tone in the chorus ‘‘ The 
glorious company of the Apostles.'" Among other fine points in the 
work are the chorus ‘‘ Day by day,” and the finale ‘‘ Vouchsafe, O 
Lord,” the latter being founded upon the well-known tune ‘St. 
Ann's.” The soprano solo part was admirably sung by Madlle. 
Titiens ; and Mr. Manns conducted. 

During the aye month, the Saturday afternoon Opera Concerts 
have replaced the regular “‘ Saturday Concerts” of the winter season. 
The principal vocalists from Covent Garden and Drury Lane have 
appeared ; but the performances, though very good, have not been 
of a character requiring detailed notice, 

The cause of Englis opera, so often abandoned in despair, has 
been taken up by the directors of the Crystal Palace with a fair 
prospect of success. A series of twenty-four operas is arinounced in 
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the theatre of the building, and at the time of our going to press 
four performances have y taken place. Among the singers 
announced to appear are Miss Blanche Cole, Madame Florence 
Lancia, Madame Ida Gillies, Miss Palmer, Miss Annie Woodall, 
and Madame Cora de Wilhorst ; while in the list of gentlemen we 
find the names of Messrs. Nordblom, Henri Corri, E. Connell, 
Rosenthal, Temple, J. Tempest, and (last but not least) Mr. George 
Perren. ‘The instrumental accompaniments are played by the ad- 
mirable band of the Crystal Palace, conducted by Mr. Manns. 
Among the works promised in the prospectus are Gounod’s Faust, 
Weber's Freischiitz, Auber’s Masaniello, Fra Diavolo, Crown Dia- 
monds, and Black Domino, Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, Rossini’s Barber 
of Seville, and many other well-known works. With such a pro- 
gramme the experiment certainly ought to succeed, and we hope 
that the managers will be gratified by full attendances, 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue third concert, on the 29th of April, opened with Beethoven's 
overture to Coriolan and closed with Spohr’s penne, both master- 
pieces in very different styles, and each equally characteristic of its 
composer. The symphonies were Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s in 
G minor, and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica.” Bennett’s symphony, origi- 
nally composed for this society, is one of his most highly-finished 
works. ‘It was well played, and deservedly applauded. Of the 
‘* Eroica” it is superfluous to say a word. Madame Camilla Urso 
gave a very fine rendering of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, and 
vocal music was contril uted-by Madlle. Colombo and Mrs. Weldon, 

At the fourth concert, on the 13th ult., Schubert's unfinished 
symphony in B minor was the opening piece. Though only pub- 
lished within the last few years, it may yet rank as among the best- 
known, as it undoubtedly is among the finest, of its composer's 
works. The other symphony was Beethoven’s No. 8 in F, the a//e- 
gretto of which was encored, as usual. The overtures were Ruy 
Blas and Masaniello. M. Delaborde gave an unsatisfactory read- 
ing of Beethoven's great concerto in E flat ; there was plenty of 
execution,” but much more than niere execution is needed to inter- 
pret this work. In Bach's toccata in F (played on a 1 piano- 
forte) M. Delaborde was much more successful. vocalists 
were Madame Carlotta Patti, and Herr Walter. 

' 


MUSICAL’ UNION. 


AT the second matinée, on Tuesday, April the 30th, Signor Alfonso 
Rendano made his first appearance at the Musical Union, and by his 
playing of the pianoforte part of Schumann's great quintett in E flat 
fully established his title to a position as a pianist of a very high 
order. Not only was his performance mechanically perfect, but the 
** reading,’’ to use the technical term, showed thorough appreciation 
of the music, and true artistic feeling. No less successful was he in 
his solos, which comprised a study by Henselt, a nocturne by Chopin, 
and Mendelssohn's trying capriccio, Op. 5. At the same concert 
Schubert's posthumous quartett in D minor was very finely performed 
by Messrs. Maurin, Wiener, Van Waefelghem and Lasserre. The 
P' me also comprised two movements from Mozart's clarinet- 
quintett, and a violin solo by Baillot. 

Mr. Ella is certainly fortunate with his pianists. His third matinge 
(May the 14th) brought forward another new player, M. Duvernoy, 
who gave a masterly performance of Mendelssohn's second-trio in 
C minor. The quartetts were Beethoven's No. 7 in F—one of the 
two which Mendelssohn used to call ‘‘the most Beethovenish of all 
his works,” and Haydn’s No, 79 in D. M, Duvernoy also played 
some short solos. . 


—_ 


MR. CHARLES HALLF’S RECITALS. 


Amonc the principal eyents of the musical season must certainly be 
counted the hi hy interesting and instructive series of recitals which 
Mr. Charles Hallé (the ‘‘ musicien sans peur et sans reproche,” as 
the late Hector Berlioz termed him) gives annually. Originally, we 
believe, restricted tothree, and formerly given in Mr. Hallé's own 
house, their increasing popularity has for some years past necessitated 
their being given at St. James's Hall, and their number has also been 
increased to eight. Mr. Hallé always presents some speciality at 
his iormances. On two or three occasions, he has given all 
Beet! 's sonatas in regular order; another year the whole of 
Schubert's pianoforte works have been performed, Last season the 





complete series of Beethoven's sonatas for piano and violin was pro- 
duced, Mr. Hallé being assisted by Madame Norman-Néruda ; and 
this year concerted chamber-music forms an important feature of the 
programmes, prominence sag a to the productions of the 
modern German school. Mr. és qualifications as a player are 
too wellknown to render it needful to enlarge on them. Suffice it 
to =| that in all styles he seems sp Al home. At the first 
recital (May 3rd) the programme included Mozart's trio in E major; 
Beethoven's sonata in E, Op. 109; Bach's sonata No, 2 in A, for 
iano and violin ; and Brahms’ piano quartett in G minor, Op. 25. 
second recital (on the roth) brought forward Beethoven's trio 
in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2; Schubert's superb sonata in A major ; two 
of Schumann's ‘‘Stiicke im Volkston,” Op. 102, for piano and 
violoncello ; and Joachim Raff’s elaborate pianoforte trio, Op. 112. 
At the third recital were given Max Bruch's trio, Op. 5 ; Beethoven's 
piano sonata in A flat, Op. 110 ; and Schumann's piano quintett, Op. 
44. &c. The fourth recital (on the 24th) included Mozart’s trio in E 
t for piano, violin (originally clarinet), and viola : Schumann's 
sonata in A minor, Op. 105, for piano and violin ; Beethoven's solo 
sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78; and Brahms’ piano quintett in 
F minor, Op. Each programme has also been interspersed with 
vocal ic. It will be seen that the series is one of no ordinary 
interest. : 


THE number of concerts for which tickets have been sent to our 
office during the past month has been so great as to render it abso- 
lutely impossible, within the limits at our disposal, to notice more 
than a few of them. We are forced,to confine ourselves to those 
which present some special feature for remark, and shall speak of 
them in the order in which they took place. 


At Mr. Charles K. Salaman’s concert, at St. George's Hall, on 
the 7th ult., the chief feature was, of course, the excellent piano- 
playing of that gentleman. Mr. Salaman has for many years been 

own as one of our leading professors ; and his numerous compo- 
sitions, though not written in the ad captandum style of the present 
day, are always marked not only by skill, but by true musical feeling. 
Several of these were introduced on this occasion: we may signal 
the ‘‘ Pavan,” and the excellent ‘‘ Rondo nel tempo della Giga,” as 
particularly good. But Mr. Salaman did not confine himself to his 
own music. His performance of Hummel’s septett, and of a portion 
of one of Beethoven’s sonatas, showed his mastery of the classics of 
his instrument; and three specimens of ancient English music 
proved his acquaintance with the older musical literature. The vocal 
music was, as is by no means always the case, fully worthy of the 
instrumental, and included, among other things, some excellent 
songs by the concert-giver. 


Mr. Adolphe Schloesser’s concert, at Hanover Square Rooms, on 
the 8th ult., was one of the most interesting of the season. Mr. 
Schloesser is a partisan of the new German school, and nearly the 
whole of the programme was selected from among the compositions 
of this class. The concert commenced with Schubert's romantic 
string-quartett in A minor, Op. 29, played by Messrs, Straus, Wiener, 
Zerbini and Daubert. Mr. Schloesser performed 4 very clever suite 
for piano solo, written by himself, and later in the evening played 
three solos by Schumann. Johannes Brahms’ piano quintett in F 
minor, Op. 34, in which Mr. Schloesser was joined by the four gen- 
tlemen named above, was the speciality of the evening. It is a very 
fine and most original work—somewhat diffuse, as are most of its 
author's larger compositions, but full of interesting points. The 
performance was admirable. Three of the same composer's ‘! Un- 
garische Tiinze,” arranged for piano and violin by Joachim, -were 
played by Mr. Schloesser.and Herr Straus; and the concert ¢on- 
cluded with Moscheles’ quartett for four ‘ormers on two pianos, 
entitled ‘‘Les Contrastes,” played by Messrs. Walter Macfarren, 
Dannreuther, Beringer, and Schloesser, whose names are a sufficient 
guarantee for the quality of the performance. The vocal music, 
which was very role was Contributed by Madlle. Carola and Mons, 
Valdec, 

Mr. Henry Holmes’s annual concert at Hanover Square Rooms 
on the 22nd, furnished another musical treat of no. common order. 
The most important instrumental works given were Beethoven's 
sonata in D, Op. 12, No. 1 (Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Mr. Henry 
Holmes) ; Bach's concerto in C minor for two pianos (Miss Zim- 
mermann and M. Alexandre Billet), with quartett accompaniments ; 
and Brahms'’s fine sextett for strings in B flat, Op. 18, which Mr. 
Holmes had previously given at his musical evenings. In addition, 
Mr. Henry Holmes played as solos a ‘‘ Nocturne” composed by his 
brother, Alfred Holmes ; a scherzo by Spohr, and an allegretto by 
Tartini. The vocal music included several songs from Mr. Holmes’ 
pen, of which we have not space to say more than that they were 
worthy of his reputation. 
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Musical Potes. 


_o— 


THE first of the National Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace 
will commence on the 26th inst. They will occupy in all seven 
days, and conclude on Saturday, July 6th, with a grand concert, 
and the distribution of prizes. 


THE first public concert of the Albert Hall Choral Society, under 
the direction of M. Gounod, took place on the 8th of May. The 
he ergy was chiefly remarkable for the fact that, except the 

ational Anthem, it southtied not one piece of English music ! 


THE principal event in connection with the operas has been the 
appearance at Drury Lane of a new tenor, Signor Campanini, who 
is likely to take a very high position on the stage. 


AT a sacred concert given at Camden Road Chapel on eee the 
_ goth, Handel's Passion according to Fohn was performed 


WE are _— to be able to inform our readers that the Henry 
Blagrove Testimonial Fund has now reached nearly £1,500. As it 
is possible that there are friends ef Mr. Blagrove who have not yet 
added their names to the list of subscribers, and who would regret 
missing the opportunity of so doing, we just mention that subscrip- 
tions are still received by E. Thurnam, Esq., Norfolk Villa, Reigate. 
The list will shortly close. 


THE organ in St. Peter’s Church, Manchester, one of the most 
complete church organs in this country, has lately received important 
additions. It now contains sixty-five speaking stops. An interesting 
account of the instrument has been published by the honorary 
organist, Mr. B. St. J. B. Joule. 


THE death is announced from Paris of M. Charles Battaille, 
formerly well known as a bass singer at the Opera, and of late years 
one of the professors at the Conservatoire, 


THE numerous admirers of Schumann's music may be glad to be 
informed that Herr Peters has recently published a cheap edition 
ri the full score of one of his finest works—the music to Goethe's 

aust, 





oo APPOINTMENT. —Mr. T. Ridley Prentice, to Christchurch, 
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BRIGHT EYES, MAZURKA, 


By E. DORN. 
SOLO, 3s. DUET, 4s. 

* The best mazurka written since Sydney Smith’s ‘Lily of the Valley,’” 
Lonpon: AUGENER & CO. 


F, MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY'S 
VOCAL ALBUM, 


‘ 52 SONGS, 
With English and German Words. Edited by E. PAUER. 
Large 8vo. Net 6s. 
LONDON: AUGENER & Co, 











PAUER’s NEW Liman EDITION 


ROBERT SCHUMANN'S ~HUMORESKE. 
7s. 6d. 
pet ania & CO. 


EIGHT SONATINAS. FOR THE PIANO- 
FORTE. 


By F. KUHLAU. 
EDITED AND FINGERED BYE, PAUER. 
Large 8vo. Net 2s. 


Lonpon: AUGENER & CO. 
NEW EDITION. 


TWELVE POLONAISES FOR THE PIANO- 
a FORTE. 
By F. CHOPIN. 
EDITED BY E. PAUER. 
Large 8vo. Net 535. 
Lonpon : AUGENER & co. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


G. F. HANDEL’S POPULAR PIECES. 
EDITED AND FINGERED BY E. PAUER. 
Large 8vo. Net 2s. 

Lonpon: AUGENER & CO, 


NEW ORIGINAL PIANO WORKS 


SCOTSON CLARK. 


. Victorine. Mazurka de Salon 

Der Kobold. Polka Brillante.. me he 
. Water Lily. Valse Brillante .. va 6, ay 
Tarantella for Small Hands .. 

Teresita. Bolero ja 

Die Wassernixen. Valse Elegante ee 

The Cascade 


LONDON : 
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W. GLUCK’S ‘GAVOTTE from “Paris and 


e Helena.” Transcribed for the Pianoforte by E. Paver. 3s. 
London: AuUGENER & Co. 











R. SCHUMANN’S 


Avan to YOUNG MUSICIANS (from Schu- 


Faun Album of Fifty-six Original Pieces, edited E. Paver). 
London: AuGEngr & Co. ” - 





INTS to PERFORMERS on MUSICAL IN- 


STRUMENTS PLAYED by the TOUCH of the HAND. For 
the use of Teachers and Students of Music. By Dr. Lzo Kersuscu. Price 


1s. net, 
London: AuGengR & Co, 


SCHUMANN. ALBUM OF SONGS. 30 


e Songs with English and German Words. Edited by E, Paver. 
Large 8vo, stitched i in red paper cover. Net 5s. ; bound, net 


London: AuGENER & Co. 








ANDEL STUDIES. By Henry F. Cnuortay. 
i fy phical Notice and “‘ The Messiah” ... 
ettingen Te Deum” and “‘ Israel in Egypt” 
London: AuGEeNnER & Co., Beethoven House. 
New Edition (Fifth) of 
iE gee: FAMILY Popo GING-BOOK. Fifty easy 


with English and German 
Arranged of act) Eaited by by Foon , Price 4s. net, — 
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London ; Avczngr & Co., 86; Newgate Street, 
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FAVOURITE PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 
EDOUARD DORN. 


The most Popular Works of the day. Effective, yet not difficult. 





ORIGINAL. 


Ariel’s Flight—Caprice ... 

Bella Notte—Napolitaine é 

Break of Morn (Morgengruss)—Idyll ... 

Bright Eyes—Mazurka ... Duet, sil Solo 

La Brunetta—Serenata ... . ; 

Chant du Bivouac—Caprice Militaire ... Duet 
Ditto ditto .» Solo 

— Triomphal ... 

Daisy Chains—Caprice ala Watteau. Illustrated 
Délire de Joie (Freudentanz)—Caprice a iy Valse 
Eventide (Abendlied)—Romance ‘ af 
Fare Thee Well (Lebewohl)—Melody ... 

First Appeal (Liebesbitte)—Cantilene... 

Floating Fancies—Mazurka 

Galopade d’Amazone—Morceau de Genre, Duet 

Ditto ditto. Illustrated. Solo 

Glad Tidings—Caprice ... pis 

Glittering Spray—Caprice Ss 

Golden Wings—Morceau de Salon 

Gondolina—Barcarolle. Illustrated 

Good Words (Douces mpg ais gn Ex- 
pressive : ite 

Happy Thoughts—Caprice ala Valse... Pe 

Hymne Matinale (Sunday Morning)—Morceau 
Religieux Ake 

Jolie Babette—Styrienne Variée, Illustrated... 

The Last Look (Letzter Blick)—Idylle... 

Little Nell—Romance without Words ... ves 

Lovelight (Liebeslicht)—- Romance Expressive 

Marche Héroique... 

Mountaineer’s Dream (Réve de Montagnard)— 
Romance is ay 

Murm’ring Breezes—Caprice E iégant .. 
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Musical Box(introducing the “British Grenadiers") re) 


My Fairy—Caprice Gracieux ... 

Pearl Drops—Etude de Salon. Illustrated | 

Grande Révue Militaire ... % 

A Sabbath Dream—Sacred Melody 

Sadowa—Grande Galop .. 

Singing Rills—Caprice. Illustrated 

Snow Pearls (Schnee Perlen)—Caprice 

Spring Blossoms —Mazurka. Illustrated. Duet, 
4%:; Solo -... si sf 

Spring Revels— Caprice Ala Valse. 

Sunbeam—Brilliant Galop. Illustrated. Duet, 
4s.; Solo em 

Sunny Smiles—Romance Variée_ 

Sweet Hope (Dolce Speranza)— Perisée Mélodique 

Twilight—Cantilene ss 

Twilight Bells (Abend Glocken)—Réverie Re- 
ligieuse 

Up with the Lark—Chant Matinal—Caprce .. 

Grande Valse ¥ ; 

Vivat Regina !—Marche Loy ale : 

Vive la Chasse (Hunter’s ForinCayeice 

‘Welcome Home—Caprice mi 

White Lilies Melody. Illustrated 
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TRAN SORIS TIE 

5s. 
Annie Laurie ve coe ° 30 
Auld Lang Syne=-Seoteh ‘Air Oo ae 
The Blue Bells of Scotland is he we O 3.0 
Home, Sweet Home °o 3.0 
The Last Rose of Summer °o 30 
Ye Banks and Braes__.. ies °o 3.0 





OPERATIC TRANSCRIPTIONS 


(ILLUSTRATED). SOLO, DUET. 

5s. @ 5s. d. 

Un Ballo in Maschera v0, OWE oe 8 Baca e 
Il Barbieri di Seviglia ww» Rossini 3 90..4 0 
Le Domino Noir ive we Auber... 3 0.40 
Don Giovanni ... see .. Mozart 3°0...4 0 
Don Pasquale ... as ... Donizetti 3 0.4.4 0 
La Donna del Lago ... .. Rossini 3 0..4 0 
Figaro ... i Mozart 3.0.4.4 0 
La Figlia del Regeimento . Donizetti 3 0..4 0 
Il Flauto Magico eee .. Mozart 3 0..4 0 
Der Freischiitz ong w. Weber 3 0..4 0 
Les Huguenots ave .. Meyerbeer 34 O..4 0 
Lucia di Lammermoor .. Donizetli 3 Ow 4 O 
Lucrezia Borgia ove see Donizetti 3.0..4 0 
Martha... soe ee .. Flotow 3 0..4 0 
Masaniello__,.,, ba .. Auber 3 0 vw 40 
Norma ... ans ove .. Bellini 3 O44 0 
Oberon ... sas gee «» Weber 3. Oss £0 
I Puritani oe ‘eh «. Bellini 3°0...4 0 
Rigoletto en oes uw. Verdi 3 O14 0 
Sonnambula ... is «» Bellini 3 0..4 0 
Guillaume Tell ats . Rossini 3 0.4.4 0 
La Traviata... He .. Verdi 3 0 «4 0 
Il Trovatore ... ous we Verdi 3.0 «i 2.8 
Zampa ... nes ste «. Herold 30.4.4 0 


* There is a finish about these effective little operatic fantasias 


which distinguishes them from the great mass of such publications, 
They do not pretend to great difficulty, but they are so judiciously 
contrived as to produce no little brilliancy out of small means. 
They are written by a careful and conscientious musician, and are 
int every way recommendable for teaching, as a relief to the more 
serious works which should form the basis of every player’s study. 
A very pretty and artistic illustration of a scene in each opera 
is another interesting and distinguishing feature of these useful 
pieces.” — The Queen, 





LONDON: AUGENER & CO, 86, NEWGATE STREET. 
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